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Latest Prospects for Honey. 





Districts where but a short time 
since only discouragement and doubt 
prevailed, are now beginning to as- 
sume a cheerful aspect. Kentucky, 
perhaps, started out early in the sea- | 
son with the brightest prospects of | 
any State, but an abrubt change in 
the wind-current, followed by snow, 
frost and cold rains, soon destroyed all | 
hopes of an immense spring yield, but 
left the bees generally with sufficient | 
stores for summer consumption, and | 
since that time colonies which were 
previously strong have been but self- | 
sustaining. A few weeks ago Mr. 
State, wrote 


very discouragingly. 


clover, and that in comparison with 
the past they are like a tornado. Sec- 
tions that have been on the hives for 


tion, are being finished up, and new 


couraging.”?> With Kentucky’s noto- 
riety for fall flowers—asters, etc.—we 


yield in that State. Last season the 


rightly, was obtained in September 


From New York, Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
tle supplements his former gloomy 
notes, with a postal dated July 29: 
“The past three days have been 
splendid for bees. The combs which 





Honey from. mene 
Maple Sugar 
spects Brighter .. 









TARR tem ee eee ewer eeeseeeee 


_| commenced work in the boxes.... 
-|Am thankful for the winter supply 


John C. Peden, of Lawrenceburg, that | 


Now, however, he writes that bees) 
are working ‘“‘on both red and white | 


six weeks, in a half-finished condi- | 


ones started in a way that is real en- | 


anticipate there will yet be a good | 


bulk of their crop, if we remember | 
, | still booming.” 
506 | October and November, after all hopes 
* | of a surplus had been abandoned. 


showed nearly starvation for the bees 
a few days ago, are now glistening 
with honey, and enough has been already 
> 508 508 | stored for a winter supply. A few have 













































already obtained.” Mr.G. T. Wheeler, 
of Mexico, in the same State, writes 
under the same date: ‘‘ Blossoms 
commenced to open, accompanied 
with honey weather, and the bees 
work as though they expect to make 
up for lost time. I expect to hear 
| that Doolittle’s bees have stored bass- 
wood honey by the ton the past week.”’ 
| From the other backward districts of 
| New York we expect to hear equally 
/as good reports, with the addition, 
| perhaps, of cheering prospects for a 
>| heavy fall yield. Should fall frosts 
'be tardy in coming, New York, we 
| think, will generally report very large 
| fall yields. 


| In the district in Iowa where pros- 
pects were least encouraging, a com- 
plete revulsion has taken place, and 
the yield is almost without a parallel. 
| Mr, William Malone, Oakley, Iowa, in 
a letter of July 27th, says: “after 
waiting and feeding so long, the honey 
| wave struck us July 10th, and I never 
| saw such a heavy yield as from that 
time until the present.” Mr. Malone 
hived a swarm July 15,in a 2-story 
| Langstroth hive, with 20 frames of 
‘foundation. In 8 days he extracted 
40 pounds of honey from the second 
| story, and the lower one was full. 





The latest advices from Messrs. Da- 
dant & Son, at Hamilton, Ill., in the 
Mississippi Valley, report the ‘* bees 
In that district last 
season the honey harvest was very 
light, owing to the drought, and the 
above parties were obliged to adopt 
the migratory system with their colo- 
nies to reach honey bloom. Mr. J. 
Lee Anderson, at Lawrence, McHenry 
County, Ill., Aug. 4, says: ‘*‘ We are 
having the largest honey crop this sec- 
tion ever witnessed. A second crop 
of white clover is coming on where 
one has been cut off for hay. The in- 
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crease of swarms is over one hundred 
per cent.”’ 

In our own neighborhood the late 
swarming is unparalleled. Frequent 
rains, with a hot, humid atmosphere, 
have encouraged honey secretions, 
and, although the bees can only work 
at intervals, it is wonderful to contem- 
plate the honey they gather. Should 
frosts be tardy in their appearance, 
the asters, goldenrods,Spanishneedles, 
heartsease, bergamot, and other hon- 
ey-producing flora will be most abun- 
dant; and the excessive breeding yet 
being kept up, will give ample oppor- 
tunity to gather fall honey for win- 
ter stores, besides a liberal surplus for 
market. White clover at this writing 
(Aug. 5)is yet as plentiful as ever, 
but deserted for the magnificent sweet 
clover (Melilotus alba). 


Yet, with the prospective liberal 
production of honey this season, bee- 
keepers need borrow no anxiety about 
prices. In Europe the crop promises 
to be very light, while in California 
there will be comparatively none for 
export. Agents of Europeanand Eas- 
tern houses have found it impossible 
to have their orders filled there, fora 
strictly first-class article, and will have 
to look to the Eastern markets and 
those of the Central States to supply 
the demands of trade, while the for- 
eign consumers will be obliged to 
draw on the Atlantic, instead of the 
Pacific Coast. Beeswax is already 
ranging at fabulously high’ figures, 
and we now believe will never decline 
to its former quotations. 
fore advise all to put up their honey in 
first-class marketable shape, properly 
grading it, and to make no sacrificial 
sales in order to effect an early disposal. 





Increasing Popularity of Cook’s Man- 
ual.—So rapid has been the increasing 
popularity of ‘*‘ Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary,” that we have recently been 
obliged to issue another edition, mak- 
ing 9,000 published to date. Apiarists 
have been particularly fortunate in 
the high order of talent devoted to 
the preparation of text-books, but 
‘**Cook’s Manual” has rapidly taken 
the front position, and the Professor’s 
scientific and practical education will 
enable him easily to keep his excellent 
book in the advance, as the frequency 
of the editions give him opportunity 
to anticipate the progressive steps. 





«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


® 


We there- | 


| 


Bee-Keeping in Our University. 





We cannot now recall the name of a 
solitary apicultural writer of promi- 
nence, whom we would prefer to have 
criticise the editorial matter or gen- 
eral management of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, than Mr. James Hed- 
don or Rev. Wm. F. Clarke. Both 
are independent in their opinions, in- 
genuous in their expressions, and 
candid to admit it when convinced 
of error. Onpages 501 and 503 of this 
number, they have reviewed the edi- 
torial which appeared on the first page 
of our paper of July 26th, and to save 
space we will answer both articles 
with one. 

First, without wishing to rob Mr. 
Clarke of his introductory corsolation, 
we must insist he is no ‘* peacemaker;”’ 
as between Mr. Heddon and ourself 
there is no dispute—perhaps scarcely 
a controversy—and we believe not 
a difference of opinion regarding api- 
culture in our University, when that 
gentleman has maturely considered 
the subject. 

Mr. Heddon has partly understood 
our position, and so far agrees with 
us; but in order more fully to explain 
we must review his several proposi- 
tions in order. If we must have theo- 
ries, then, of course, we want correct 
theories; but less of theories and 
more of scientific facts—sound, hard, 
solid facts—are what we need, and so 
long as each must grope along in the 
theoretical wilderness, with but the 
| glimmering hand-lamp of a half-obso- 
lete theory to guide him in his search, 
he may pass and re-pass the scientific 
truth, and not be able to recognize it. 
Nor do we think that by practice 
alone—real bread-and-butter practice 
—will we be able to “ separate the cor- 
rect from the incorrect,” except upon 
scientific principles; therefore, we 
would have a practical apiary in con- 
nection with the University, where 
science can test and demonstrate all 
the abstruse facts which go to make 
successes and failures in bee-keeping. 
We would have the apiary self-sus- 
taining if possible, but certainly its 
continuance should not be dependent 
alone upon the amount of revenue, i. e., 
‘*food and clothing” it earned. Nor 
would it be a generous valuation to 
expect the scientific knowledge gained 
| to be equal to the capital required to 
| ** stock an area of one apiary’s flight.” 
| Itcertainly would be no detriment 
to the graduated student to spend a 
| Season in some practical apiary, run 
| upon scientific principles, even though 














‘“*the necessity for dollars and cents” 
was its corner-stone, and every comb 
of honey represented a feast for a fam- 
ishing family. Even the backwoods- 
man with his rimless hat, and shirt- 
sleeves and breeches serrated at the 
elbows and knees, found it a long fast 
watching for the exit of a woodchuck 
from the stone-heap in which there 
was none; and still there was no other 
meat in the house. Necessity may be 
a stimulous, but is not the guaranty 
of success. It is not the practical 
laborer whose family eke out a sub- 
sistence on the fruits of his toil, that 
does most in webbing our country 
with railroads, but the engineer who 
plans his work ; to the men who drive 
the nails and place the bricks we are 
not most indebted for our wonderful 
factories and magnificent houses, but 
the science-cultured brain that tells 
them where to drive the nails and how 
to place the bricks. And so with all 
successful professions and labor. The 
practical labor is necessary to com- 
pletion; but the scientific preparation 
is necessary for conception and over- 
sight or direction. 


If the University education will 
polish and enlarge the talents for bee- 
keeping, the practical will quite rap- 
idly follow the acquisition of the 
science. Tact, as commonly applied, 
is but a make-shift for the present, 
while talent insures a success in the 
future, and perhaps after the emula- 
tive strife between the apiarist who 
runs with tact as his sole guide and 
he who has talent for his support, it 
will be found that the latter’s five col- 
onies,at the end of a series of years, 
have netted more profit than tact’s 
initial fifteen colonies. 


With Mr. Heddon’s fourth para- 
graph we cordially agree in the main ; 
but to his fifth we must take excep- 
tions, and will answer his closing 
question, Yankee style, by asking an- 
other: Were you employing a super- 
intendent for your extensive apiary 
for a series of years, and the choice 
was offered you between a graduate 
of the Michigan Agricultural College 
with a view to making apiculture a 
specialty, and one who had received a 
year’s practical experience in some 
extensive apiary where tact was the 
system adopted and bread-and-butter 
the motive, which would you employ, 
all other things being equal? Would 
you not expect to devote as much time 
to weeding out pernicious theories, 
inculcating wholesome precepts, and 
creating proper conceptions, with the 
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latter, as would make the former his 
superior? Let us make the question 
more abrupt: How many thoroughly 
practical apiarists, in the United 
States, have you in your mind’s eye 
that you consider competent to im- 
part a practical education, even in two 
or three years, that will insure success, 
unless science be combined with it? 
We cannot now recall even one suc- 
cessful apiarist, much of whose time 
has not for many long years been oc- 
cupied in acquiring a scientific educa- 
tion, and whose every progress in 
science has not been dearly bought 
with a reverse—and why? Because 
the dollars-and-cents standard of the 
apiary allowed of no interruption in 
its practical working to investigate 
scientific problems, until dire neces- 
sity forced the solution on the apiar- 
ist, and it became a matter of choice 
between obviation and ruin. 


Mr. Clarke eloquently eulogizes 
Prof. Cook, and we believe he rever- 
ences him as a scientist and respects 
him asa man, yet we think he does 
him great injustice with his doubt. 
That the Professor has never felt 
called upon to abandon an eminent 
position, where the benefits derived 
from his instructions cannot be esti- 
mated by dollarsand cents, to demon- 
strate that he is eminently practical, 
should give rise to no doubt of his 
ability. But were it so, then how 
necessary that we should have a Pro- 
fessor of Apiculture, to whom we can 
look for the scientific facts in connec- 
tion with our favorite pursuit, know- 
ing that no one in our ranks is com- 
prehensive enough todemonstrate all 
its branches. 


Mr. Clarke agrees with Mr. Heddon, 
and we agree with Mr. Clarke, and 
have often so stated, that in the future 
much of the honey of commerce will 
be produced by specialists. If we are 
right in our surmise, then how neces- 
sary that every facility be afforded to 
acquire the fullest preparatory educa- 
tion. What argument can be adduced 
to promote education in the natural 
sciences, that will not apply with 
equal force to apiculture in our uni- 
versities ? Where is the State or com- 
munity that would not receive its 
proportion of benefit, through an in- 
crease in revenue, if this were one of 
the higher branches taught? The 
future history of bee-keeping would 
not show so many vacant places, 
caused by the dropping out of those 
who had placed reliance upon their 
fancied practical skill, and whose con- 





fidence advanced them beyond their 
scientific attainments. 

We raise no objection to the estab- 
lishment of a practical apiary, pro- 
vided it be under the jurisdiction of 
the Professor, for it is as absolutely 
necssary he should have the best fa- 
cilities for solving his problems and 
demonstrating their solution, as that 
the chemist have his crucibles, the 
astronomer his charts, and the engi- 
neer his compasses. “ 





Death of Mr. A. F. Moon. 





We learn with regret that Mr. A. F. 
Moon, of Rome, Ga., died at his home, 
at 4.a.m., on Wednesday, Aug. 2, 1882, 
aged 58 years. 

Some of our readers will remember 
that Mr. Moon wrote us a private let- 
ter, dated Jan. 16, 1881, concerning his 
misfortunes, and feeling assured that 
bee-keepers everywhere deeply sym- 
pathized with him, we published a 
portion of it on Feb. 9, 1881, as follows: 

The past has been a most unfortu- 
nate season with me. I have received 
no honey, and had no queens or bees 
to sell. and have not been able to 
transact any business, on account of 
my lameness, which ended in the loss 
of my limb. In fact, I was compelled 
to go on crutches all the seeson. I 
am somewhat better now, but have 
not been to our postoffice since the 
11th of last May, whichis only 2 blocks 
from me. This, you know, is hard for 
a man accustomed to walking and 
stirring around. The Weekly came 
in to-day’s mail, which just fills the 
bill; it is just what all bee-keepers 
want—a Weekly BEEJOURNAL. Long 
may it live, with success to its editor. 

For several weeks it was known 
that the amputation of the entire leg 
would be necessary, and this was 
finally submitted to as a dernier resort 
to save life, on Tuesday Aug. 1, 1882, 
but, alas, he died the very next day. 

Mr. Moon obtained his two first 
colonies of bees in 1834, when he was 
11 years of age, by hiring out to get 
the means to purchase them; he kept 
bees continually up to the day of his 
demise—always keeping abreast of 
the times, by giving the fullest ener- 
gies of his active mind to progressive. 
practical and scientific bee-culture ; 
he was a specialist, and at home in 
every department of apiculture. 

He helped to organize the ** Michi- 
gan Bee-keepers’ Association,” was 
one of its first executive committee, 
and became its second President. 
At the meeting which organized the 
‘““North American Bee-keepers’ So- 
ciety,” he was elected Chairman, and 





though the Rev. L. L. Langstroth was 





elected its first President, being ab- 
sent, Mr. Moon presided over the first 
National Convention, in 1870. 

In 1873, he moved to Georgia, and 
at Rome edited and published Moon’s 
Bee World for three years, when it 
was suspended and its subscriptiéns 
unfilled, were supplied by the AMER- 


ICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Since then his health has been de- 
clining,and mortality has been strug- 
gling for the mastery. About a year 
ago he commenced an article for the 
BEE JOURNAL in these words : 

“Time, with his sickle, is mowing 
the days and hours. Seasons come 
and go; days and months, like the 
seasons, succeed each other. Sum- 
mer, with all the joyous anticipations 
that could be produced by the warm 
and genial rays of the sun and change 
of the season, will soon give place 
— and this to cold, bleak win- 

er. 


At least “ the winter of death” has 
come to him. His later articles were 
written while he was suffering great 
pain of body, but now that is all over 
—mortality has triumphed and our 
friend has been laid low by “the all 
devouring scythe of time.” His busy 
life is ended, and his race is run! All 
that is left to us now is to draw ‘the 
mantle of charity ” over his short com- 
ings, emulate his earnestness and zeal, 
and when we, too, are called upon to 
pass through ‘ the valley of the shad- 
ow of death,” let us hope to be as 
peaceful and confiding as he! 





The National Convention. 





We have received from Prof. Cook 
the following circular relating to the 
above convention. We greatly regret 
we shall not be able to attend, but cir- 
cumstances beyond our control will 
make our absence imperative. We 
regret it more especially, as this wil] 
be a most interesting meeting, and 
those who can attend will be more 
than repaid the expense and loss of 
time: 


The next meeting of the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association promises to 
be a grand success. Such men as D. 
A. Jones, A. I. Root, James Heddon, 
O. O. Poppleton and Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown have promised attendance. 

It is expected that the Association 
will visit in a body, the apiary of Mr. 
Hill, of Mount Pleasant, which is one 
of the best conducted in the States. 

Mr. D. A. Jones will exhibit speci- 
mens of the bees of the Indies, in- 
cluding the famous Apis dorsata. 

There will also be exhibited at each 
intermission, miscroscopic prepara- 
tions, showing structure of the sting, 
mouth-parts, ete., and of the so-called 





dry feces of bees. 
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Let some bee-keeper of each a 
city look after railroad rates. It wil 
be the last week of the great Cincin- 
nati Exposition. This is a great at- 
traction, and will 
secure reduced rates. 
tickets from Detroit are promised for 
$5. A. J. Cook, President. 





Rey. L. L. Langstroth.—We have 
received the following letter from 
Mr. Langstroth, which we know will 
be read with more than usual interest 
by the thousands of apiarists who 
have a tender regard for him, and 
wish him health for years yet to come. 

Oxford, Ohio, July 26, 1882: 

My health for the last few months 
has considerably improved, but not 
enough to permit me to resume my 
pen with any freedom. In the 45 years 
since I began to keep bees I have never 
known so poor a season for honey. 


The strongest colonies of some of our | b 


largest bee-keepers have not a cell of 
sealed honey, and only a few days 
supply on hand, and yet the bloom of 
white clover has been and still is un- 
usually good, and the weather appar- 
ently all that could be desired. 
Very truly your friend, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Oxford, July 26, 1882. 





g= The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

Paid orders are filed in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and always accessible for 
reference, and the remitter gets a re- 
ceipt for money sent. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office, all should get either a post 
office or express money order. 


t One of our exchanges says: 
The Montreal Witness has been to 
the expense of getting a special tele- 
gram from Toronto which says: ‘A 
young lady at Riverside Suburb has 
been severely injured about the face 
and neck by bees which were attracted 
by the profuse trimmings of artificial 
flowers on her hat.” The Canadians 
who will believe that will believe any- 
thing. 








«= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


make it easy to| 22mm 
Round trip | 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bee Pasturage.—The Indiana Farm- 
er has this to say about providing 
pasturage for bees: 


The necessity for providing pastur- 
age for the bees is becoming more ap- 
parent each season. As the land be- 
comes better tilled, many of our best 
honey producing plants become ex- 
tinct. There are many plants that 
yield immense quantities of honey, 
and by studying the habits and time 
of blooming, will give us an idea of 
what to plant to keep up a rotation of 
blossoms, so that there need be no 
totai cessation of the honey flow from 
early spring to frost. Our roads and 
y-ways are lined with worthless 
weeds, but with a little care they may 
be filled with honey producing plants. 
Sweet clover, catnip, mother-wort, 
borage, boneset and figwort, are all 
good honey plants,and bloom from 
the first of July to frost. Whether it 
will pay to crop for honey as is now 
done for butter or milk, we are not as 
yet certain, but the question is being 
thoroughly discussed, and will lead to 
positive facts in the near future. 
Many acres of honey plants have been 
sown in the last two years, and we 
hope to have some reports of practi- 
cal tests before long. A friend of 
ours has a couple of acres sown to sev- 
eral kinds of mints, and he is very en- 
thusiastic over the result. He gave 
us a sample of a very aromatic flavor 
and fine in appearance, and says also 
his entire crop of last year was fla- 
vored with the mint, giving much sat- 
isfaction to his customers, many of 
whom preferred it to the clear white 
clover honey. 





Bees Fertilizing the Clovers.—The 
Farmer and Manufacturer for August 
gives the following item on this sub- 
ject : 

Darwin’s researches have proved 
the action of bees in fertilization of 
flowers. Every farmer who grows 
red clover for the seed sake is too 
familiar with the uncertainty of this 
crop, the seeds of which ripen with 
most vexatious inequality. Herr Ha- 
berlandt, who has followed up and 
confirmed the researches of Darwin 
in reference to these particular flow- 
ers, strongly recommends the rearing 
of bees on all clover farms for the 
—— purpose of fertilization, even 
though their honey be disregarded, 
for it appears that clover is entirely 
dependent on insects for its fertiliza- 
tion, and chiefly on bees. The form 
of the flowers and the manner in 
which the maturity of the lower flor- 
ets precedes that of the upper florets, 
renders the success or failure of a 
clover-seed crop simply a result of the 
employment or non-employment of 
these humble farm laborers. 





Breeding the Best Queens. — The 
Grange Bulletin gives its views on this 


o subject in the following language : 


We deem it a very great mistake to 


.| Suppose that the queen that can lay 


the greatest number of eggs ina given 
time is therefore a desirable queen; 
but it a queen bee is capable of laying 
500,000 eggs in a life time, shall we 
have them laid in two or four years? 
We should prefer their being laid dur- 
ing the mao gd period. All such ques- 
tions should be well studied and prop- 
erly digested by the apiarist as wellas 
giving a strict adherence to natural 
laws governing the bees. When we 
look into the laws that govern the pro- 
daction of animal hfe, we find that 
one law obtains from man down 
through all the grades of lower animal 
life, viz., ‘‘ The animal after his kind.” 
While climate and surroundings have 
their influence, man is still man, 
whether barbarous or enlightened, 
and his domestic animals when bred 
with any special peculiarity or trait in 
view, have developed the traits de- 
sired, while there are many desirable 
traits in our present strain of Italian 
bees that should be fostered in breed- 
ing. Queen breeding is a mechanical 
art, and should be better understood 
by those who make such loud profes- 
sions and furnish too many cheap and 
worthless queens for the unsophisti- 
cated novice, who too often meets dis- 
aster and loss for want of a better 
knowledge of the true principles that 
should govern all business connected 
with successful and practical apicul- 
ture. Avoidall queens rearedin small 
nuclei or weak colonies. 


Still Breeding.—The Indiana Far- 
mer gives its views of the prospect of 
the remainder of the season for bees, 
and their conditon for winter, thus: 


Usually there is a dearth of honey- 
producing flora from the middle of 
July to the latter part of August. But 
the copious rains of early summer, and 
cool nights have retarded the growth 
of white clover, and induced the 
growth of fall flowers to such an ex- 
tent, that the bees are still finding 
work to do. Weak colonies and nuclei 
are breeding very fast with a prospect 
of going into winter quarters In good 
condition. 





_ 





The Difference.—From an exchange 
we glean the following amusing 
paragraph : 


When an old-fashioned merchant in 
New Jersey came to look over an or- 
der made out by his new-fashioned 
clerk, the other day, he looked up over 
his spectacles, and said, ‘‘ James, I see 

ou have spelled shugar without an 
1.” ‘Yes, sir, that’s the proper way.”’ 
‘*But 1 have spelled it with an ‘h’ for 
the last twenty-nine years.” ‘Can’t 
help that, sir. Sugar should not be 
spelled with an ‘h.’” ‘* Well, mebbe 


it shouldn’t,” sighed the old man, 
“‘mebbe it shouldn’t. I presume that 
this mixing in glucose does make a 
difference somewhere.” 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Theoretical Bee-Culture. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





I think I can accord with the BEE 
JOURNAL in regard to the value of 
theory. The editorial on the first 
page for July 26th, contains about the 
facts in thecase. We want theories— 
correct theories—and the only way that 
I know of toseparate the correct from 
the incorrect, is by practice. If you 
mean that the apicultural part of the 
University shall teach the theories of 
bee-culture only, I am exactly in ac- 
cord with your ideas; but if there is 
to be asmall theoretical apiary con- 
nected with the University—one that 
has no food and clothing anxiously 
looking and longing for, and depend- 
ing on its success, and this arrange- 
ment, together with its scientific, theo- 
retical teacher, is expected to turn out 
pupils that shall be practically equal 
to the amount of capital it will require 
to stock an area of one apiary’s flight— 
here is where we differ still. 

Every graduate from this Univer- 
sity will need to serve an apprentice- 
ship in some apiary run tothe necessity 
of dollars and cents. I have more 
faith in the capture of the wood- 
chuck when “‘ you’ve got to get him, 
there is no other meat in the house.” 

This University apicultural educa- 
tion will polish and enlarge one’s tal- 
ents, but polished talgnt so often fails 
where practical tact succeeds, that the 
bystanders all wonder. To be sure, 
talent attracts admiration, but tact 
commandsrespect. Talent’s 5 pounds 
of honey is not worth as much as tact’s 
15 pounds—not to eat—only in some 
minds. 

This theoretical education isa grand 
step towards fitting one’s self for a 
practical one to follow it: but this 
latter education will hardly be ob- 
tained at any school, with or without 
an apiary attachment, and any at- 
tempts made in that direction will, I 
think, be abortive. 

Please place before your mind’s eye 
two young men, one just from our 
Michigan State Agricultural College, 
the other from a year’s practice at 
work in a large honey-producing 
apiary—both just starting for them- 
selves with 50 or 100 colonies—which 
would you expect to succeed best ? 

Tact, or the right way of doing the 
right thing, is catching, and to be 
caught one must come in contact with 
those who have that practical com- 
plaint. To the teaching of any correct 
theory, all hail; but lhope I am not to 
understand this schooling to stand for 
acompetency? I think I do not un- 
derstand you so, and this argument is 
only made to show why I wrote as I 
did in the BEE JouRNAL of.July 26th, 
when I understood that the school was 
expected to turn out scholars for the 
successful proprietors of apiaries. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Inter-State Exposition. 





R. S. MUSSER. 





The following is the premium list of 
the Apiarian Department of the In- 
ter-State Exposition to be held at St. 
Joseph, Mo., on Sept. 4 to 9, 1882, of 
which Mr. D. G. Parker has been 
appointed superintendent: 

PREMIUMS. 

Display of Italian bees, Ist prem., 
$5; 2d prem., $3. 

Display of black bees, $2; $1; 

Display of queen bees, $3. 

Display of imported queen bees, $5. 

Display of beekeeper’s tools, imple- 
ments and fixtures. Only dealers in 
these articles can make this entry, $15. 

Best and largest display of honey in 
comb, $10; $5. 

Bestand largest display of extracted 
honey, not less than 25 lbs, $5; $3; 

Largest assortment of seeds for 
honey plants, $2. 

Exhibition of a colony of bees in 
hive, including their handling and 
best method of subjugation to be prac- 
tically illustrated on Friday, Sept. 8, 
1882, 35. 

Honey extractor, $2. 

Honey knife, diploma. 

Bee smoker, diploma. 

Atomizer, diploma. 

Bee feeders, diploma. 

Comb foundation, diploma. 

Felt blankets, for covering brood 
frames, diploma. 

Bee veils, diploma. 

Gloves, rubber gauntlets, diploma. 

Sections all in one piece, diploma. 

Sections, dovetailed, diploma. 

Wax extractor, diploma. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best display of honey, $25. Exhib- 
itors competing for sweepstake premi- 
um will not be permitted to enter 
same honey for other premiums. 

For largest and best display of comb 
honey and in the best marketable con- 
dition, $25. The honey entered for 
this premium must be from the apiary 


‘of the exhibitor, and must not be en- 


tered in any other class. 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


By O. A. Sandusky, St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the best display of comb honey, in 
1 or 2 lb boxes, $5. 

Also, for the best crock or firkin, 
not less than 20 Ibs, $5. 

The Secretary is authorized by Hon. 
Jas. N. Burnes to purchase and pay 
for 20 lbs of premium honey, awarded 
a lady resident of any other State than 
Missouri, $20. 

The Secretary is authorized by Hon. 
Jas. N. Burnes to purchase and pay 
for 30 lbs of first premium honey, 
awarded a Missouri lady, $30. 

Gen. James Craig, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., will purchase and pay for the 
best 30 lbs of comb honey, exhibited 
in 1 or 2 lb boxes, $15. 

These premiums, amounting to $191, 
are very liberal—more so than any 
other association has offered. A large 
number of persons have commenced 
the ‘* bee business ” since our last ex- 
hibition, and the er es J will, no 
doubt, be large, notwithstanding the 





honey season has been anything but 
satisfactory so far. It has been too 
wet and cold, giving but little honey 
from white clover. If it continues as 
warm for the next two weeks as it is 
at present, we can rely on a good dis- 
play of comb honey at our exposition. 
So far, only those who fed their bees in 
the months of March and April have 
taken off any surplus honey. 

I am satisfied that the only way to 
manage an apiary in the early spring, 
is to feed the bees three table spoon- 
fuls of pure sugar in a saucer filled 
with water every morning. It should 
be placed where the bees can reach it 
without being exposed; this will in- 
sugye a populous colony ready to go to 
work when the honey season opens. 
It makes no difference how much 
honey the bees have on hand; this 
plan will pay. 

St. Joseph, Mo., July 27, 1882. 


<——_—_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Notes from Mississippi. 





OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 





The season this far in this locality 
has been encouraging for bee-culture. 
It is being fully demonstrated to me, 
that an apiary well managed will pay 
well here. I have sold a quantity of 
honey in this town in the 1 |b. section, 
though heretofore honey has been very 
slow sale as brought in from the coun- 
try in buckets, ete. The 1 lb. section, 
with a beautiful comb of honey in it, 
seems to be irresistible, I have on now 
2,000 of them that will soon be full. 
As to the increase of bees, there seems 
to be no limit to possibilities in that 
direction. I commenced the season 
with 45 colonies; lost about 15 swarms 
from not having queens’ wings clipped, 
and now have 130. My trouble has 
been too much swarming; I checked 
it all lcould. Many of my hives were 
too small. Severe experience has 
taught me to clip the wings, or one 
wing, of every queen, and to prepare 
large roomy hives and plenty of them 
before swarming season commences. 
It takes about 4,900 cubic inches inside 
measure for a powerful colony of pure 
Italian bees in this locality, and then 
the surplus has to be depleted regu- 
larly during honey flow. ; 

I am now supplying all hybrid and 
black colonies with pure Italian 
queens, I rear my queens thus: Take 
2 or 3 frames, with bright comb, and 
place them in the colony you breed 
from,so that they can be easily gotten 
at and removed. Look at them every 
morning. As soon as the queen gets 
on one of the combs she will fill both 
sides with eggs as far as honey will 
allow her. When you have eggs, re- 
move the comb. You now have eggs 
laid within 24 hours. Take one or 
two frames and nail two pieces across 
inside parallel with the top-bar, and 
at distances of about 3 inches. Cut 
the comb into strips about + inch wide 
and shave off one side of the strips 
nearly down to the eggs or foundation. 
Dip the side shaved off in wax barely 
melted, and quickly fasten to the un- 
derside of the top bar and the two 
cross-pieces ; take a small spoon and 
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run some wax alongside of the strips 
so as to hold them still better. You 
now have frames with eggs not over 
24 hours old, and the cells pointing 
downward. There is a charm and 
fascination to the bees in having the 
cells point down instead of being hori- 
zontal. It seems to conform to their 
idea of how eggs out of which queens 
are to be made should be placed. 
They illustrate this instinct in the fact 
that when they are filling a hive with 
comb they will build nice tender queen 
cells here and there in irregular and 
roomy places where they can con- 
veniently point them down, though 
they have not the slightest swarming 
impulse at the time. After awhile 
when the impulse comes, the queen 
sharing it lays eggs in three cells, and 
the young queens are developed. 


Having the frames with strips of 
eggs, go to a vigorous colony—one 
with enough bees and energy to be 
building comb, and occupying at least 
1.400 cubic inches of space. Remove 
the queen and all combs having brood 
except two. The brood combs left 
should have unsealed brood and i. 
and as few eggs as possible, also let 
the combs left be black and tough. 
Place your frames with strips between 
the two brood combs, fill any vacant 

laces with empty combs, close the 
live, and you have conformed per- 
fectly to the requirements of nature in 
your endeavor to produce the finest 
queens. The reason I leave the brood 
combs, is that I do not know but that 
bees use the young larve in making 
. the royal jelly, and if they had only 
eggs the queens might be dwarfed on 
this account. Let me ask older bee- 
keepers, do bees use young larve in 
making royal jelly? There is little 
danger of the bees making queen cells 
in the two brood combs, the cells be- 
ing horizontal and tough. Open the 
hive between the 2d and 3d days, and 
remove any larve in cells started in 
the brood combs. The bees will re- 
move the royal jelly to the cells on the 
strips. By this method you will rear 
large, long queen cells, and plenty of 
them, in beautiful rows easily re- 
moved. With a sharp knife I cut un- 
derneath the cells close to the wood, 
taking a portion of wax that is very 
convenient to hold the cells when you 
put them between the frames in the 
nuclei to which you introduce them. 
You can remove the cells on the even- 
ing of the 11th and morning: of 12th 
days. Say you put ineggs July 3d, re- 
move the cells during the 13th and 
morning of the 14th. I believe by the 
above method as good queens can be 
reared as bees are capable of rearing, 
notwithstanding the wise conserva- 
tism of Mr. Doolittle, who insists that 
Dame Nature cannot be equalled in 
that particular branch, though he is 
very bold to improve upon and assist 
her in many other departments. 


As to negroes being bee-keepers, I 
will say, according to my life-long ob- 
servation they have no taste for bee- 
culture, though many are well situated 
to engage in it. They love honey as 
fondly as a bear, but seem to be want- 
ing in the capacity for that intel- 
lectual exertion necessary to under- 





stand and practice advanced or true 
bee-culture. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

I forgot to say in connection with 
rearing queens, that I believe the dol- 
lar queen traffic has done great good. 
It is as easy to rear a fine queen as a 
poor one, and competition makes it to 
the interest of every queen-breeder to 
rear the best and satisfy his customers. 
What is the difference to me between 
a fine warranted dollar queen from 
Mr. Alley or Hayhurst, and a tested 
one? It ismerelya difference of time, 
for they would be bound to make it 
good if the queen did not produce all 
three banded workers. Let the dollar 
queen traffic continue through the 
omnipresent U.S. Mail, and dissemi- 
nate Italian and Cyprian blood where- 
ever bees are kept. Iam glad to see 
the Lone Star State has excelled any 

ield hitherto reported from a single 
live. Evidence from all quarters 
shows that much can be done at bee- 
culture in the South by the application 
of intelligence to the industry. 

Grenada, Miss. 





Translated by A. Neighbour. 
Winter Temperature Required by Bees. 


DR. DZIERZON. 


In the hot climate of Syria, Ethiopia, 
and Brazil bees do not suffer harm 
from the heat: and while in our coun- 
try they keep perfectly well in a hot 
summer and mild autumn, they are 
supposed to perish during a cold win- 
ter from excessive heat. Who can 
comprehend these contradictions? In 
two cases only is this conceivable. 
First, if the whole atmosphere is 
heated to such a degree as almost to 
melt the wax, causing the combs to 
break, which is reported to be the case 
in the neighborhood of Aden in the 
Red Sea; and second, if a large colony 
get excited while the entrance is 
closed. In such an event the heat in 
a short space of time may become so 
es as to cause the combs to break. 

{any of the colonies sent to the ex- 
hibitions at Cologne, Erfurt, and 
Potsdam, with large population and 
abundant honey, but meeting with an 
accident on the way, arrived in this 
condition. I may also refer to the case 
of a bee-keeper who, in order to keep 
back a swarm which was on the point 
of issuing simultaneously with another 
swarm, quickly closed the entrance of 
the hive, and shortly after found the 
bees suffocated and the wax in a melt- 
ing state. 

But I deny that a colony of bees can 
be ruined or injured by excessive heat 
when the entrance is open, and I con- 
sider it to be quite impossible. For if 
the temperature in the hive should 
have been raised somewhat high, as it 
might be during a necessary removal 
of the hives, a portion of the bees rush 
out of the entrance as soon as open—a 
number of bees, which return im- 
mediately, and by setting up a terrific 
hum expel the excessively hot and 
foul air from the hive, which in a 
short time re-establishes quietness 
among the bees. Butif quick fanning 
should prove of no avail, because the 
air that rushes into the hive is just as 





hot as the air which is driven out, the 
bees may be seen to hang out, which 
we frequently have an opportunity of 
observing on sultry days in the sum- 
mer. In winter even we may happen 
to see bees hanging out if the colonies 
have a large population and are kept 
in rather a warm place. When m 
apiary, containing sixty colonies an 
many empty hives, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1846, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the behavior of 
the bees during the heat which human 
beings were unable to endure. The 
hotter it grew the larger the number 
of bees became which hung out, but 
otherwise they remained perfectly 
uiet until they were finally seized by 
the flames and consumed. Thus the 
bees know how to shift for themselves 
even during an unbearably great heat, 
as long as relief is possible. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Krasicki wants to make us 
believe they suffer and perish from 
excess of heat in winter while the en- 
trance of the hive is open, they would 
be the most stupid creatures on earth. 
Dr. Krasicki surely will not be able to 
plead that the cold does not permit 
the bees to move to the entrance of 
the hive to establish ventilation, as 
excess of heat and excess of cold, or 
the absence of heat, are contradictory . 
terms, the one excluding the other. 
But does not Dr. Krasicki produce 
arguments and evidence in favor of 
his peculiar opinion—that bees, like 
Polar bears, can stand cold better than 
heat; at least, better during repose in 
winter, and that they are more likely 
to perish from the latter than from the 
former? He certainly states his reas- 
ons, but they are such as you might 
expect to hear. They become value- 
less if examined closely. He relates 
how a colony irfa log hive, the door of 
which had given away, survived ex- 
tremely cold weather, and how another 
community existed for several years 
in a hollow tree with a large opening 
through which the bees entered. But 
what is there particularly remarkable 
in this,and what does it prove? I 
myself have had similar experience, 
of which I have given an account on 
various occasions. Let us consider 
the bees retired into the very centre 
of the structure of combs, the latter 
being covered with hoar frost, and the 
passages between the combs, so to 
speak, filled up with feathers, or we 
may consider the cluster of bees 
wrapped up as in in a feather bed. 
As long as the bees keep close to the 
honey —_ are able to brave the most 
severe cold, no matter whether the 
hive be closed or open. An open door 
or a good size entrance is a real ad- 
vantage to bees, because the vital air 
(oxygen) cannot so easily become ex- 
hausted as when the door is tightly 
closed or when there is only a small 
entrance, closed, perhaps, with ice. 
In the winter of 1845 I had an op- 
portunity of noticing the appearance 
of the interior of hives after being 
exposed to extremely cold temperature 
for a considerable time. A truly Si- 
berian winter continued without in- 
terruption from the beginning of 
February till Easter, I had many of 
my colonies in wooden boxes, and 
even those in heavy log hives taken 
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into my warm room when the bees 
were on the point of a, in 
order to save as many asI could. But 
what a sightit was whenever I opened 
a hive! 

In Germany, indeed, we can only 
desire such a mild temperature for 
our favorites, but we cannot create it. 
In the struggle for existence the bees 
will always have to battle against their 
greatest foe, the cold. It will remain 
our business to protect them against 
thisenemy as much as we possibly 
can for the well-being of the bees and 
in our own interest, for the more honey 
is saved by the protection afforded the 
larger will be the quantity which we 
can harvest. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Department of the Tri-State Fair. 
DR. A. B. MASON. 


The following is the apiarian part 
of the Premium List of the Tri-State 
Fair Association, which holds a fair 
here (Toledo, O.) every fall. The fair 
begins Sept. 4th, and holds till the 
16th. Entries can be made so that the 
exhibits can begin on the 4th, and 
they may be made till six o’clock p.m., 
Sept. 12th. There will be no charge 
for entries in this department : 


PREMIUMS. 


Comb honey in most marketable 
shape, not less than 20 Ibs., Ist, $4; 2d, 
9 


Extracted honey in most marketa- 
ble shape, not less than 20 lbs., $4; $2. 

Crate comb honey in most mar- 
ketable shape, $4; $2. 

oo comb honey in most mar- 
ketable shape, product of one apiary 
during 1882, $5; $3. 

Display extracted honey in most 
marketable shape, product of one 
apiary during 1882, $5; $3. 

Display apiarian supplies, $5; $3. 

Display bees wax, $2; $1. 

Display, Italian, Cyprian, or Syrian 
queens, $3; $2. 

Colony Italian, Cyprian or Syrian 
bees, including its public manipula- 
tion, $5; $3. 

Apparatus for making comb foun- 
dation to include everything necessary 
for its manufacture, $8; $5. 

Comb foundation, mill or press, $4; 
Honey extractor, $2; $1. 

Bee hive for all purposes in the 
apiary, $2; $1. 

Bee hive, glass or exhibition, $2; $1. 

Honey vinegar not less than one 
gallon, $2; $1. 

Best wax extractor, 1st prem., Week- 
ly BEE JOURNAL 1 year; 2d prem., 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 1 year. 

Best winter and summer bee hive 
combined, Ist prem., Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL t —; 2d prem., Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture 1 year. 

est comb foundation for brood 
chamber not less than 5 lbs., 1st prem., 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL 1 year; 2d 
prem., Gleanings in Bee Culture 1 year. 

Best comb foundation for surplus 
honey, not less than 3 lbs., Ist prem., 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary; 2d prem., 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 1 year. 





Best display of comb foundation, Ist 
prem., Weekly BEE JOURNAL 1 year; 
2d prem., A. B. C. in Bee Culture. 

est one piece section, not less than 
50 sections, Ist prem., Gleaningsin Bee 
Culture 1 year; 2d prem., Bee-Keeper’s 
Instructor. 

Best dovetailed section, not less than 
50 sections, Bees and Honey. 

Best packages for extracted honey 
with labels, Bee Keeper’s Instructor 1 
year. 

Best bee smoker, Bee Keeper’s In- 
structor 1 year. 

Best honey knife, Bees and Honey. 

Webster Thomas & Sons. Somerset, 
Ky., publishers of the Bee Keeper’s In- 
structor, offer a pure tested Italian 
queen as a special premium for the 
best comb honey in the most marketa- 
ble shape, not less than 20 pounds. 

The Association offers a Traffic De- 
partment this year as an experiment, 
“the —_ object of which is to en- 
able all who arrange an exhibit to in- 
troduce all meritorious products in 
their line into immediate and general 
consumption, not only making the 
week (or two weeks) one of sight-see- 
ing and recreation, but profit to both 
exhibitor and visitor.” The special 
features of the first week will be a 
competitive weg | drill, ete. 

Any exhibitor having honey or 
apiarian supplies in any quantity to 
sell, ‘* can for a reasonable rent, offer 
for direct sale on the grounds, all 
manufactured wares of merit, or take 
orders for future delivery, under such 
rules and regulations as will guarantee 
square dealing, and protect both buyer 
and seller.” 

I am not financially interested in 
the Fair Association, but am very 
anxious that the bee-keeping frater- 
nity shall make a creditable exhibit, 
not only of articles entered for pre- 
miums, but also of every article used 
in our specialty, in large quantities 
for sale on the grounds. Let all who 
intend to exhibit, and those intending 
to enter the Traffic Department, make 
early application, so that ample room, 
etc., may be provided. From five to 
ten cents will take a person by street- 
cars, from any depot in the city to 
within a short distance of the fair 
grounds. 

Every bee-keeper, but one, that I 
have consulted, is desirous of organi- 
zing a Tri-State Bee Keepers’ Associa- 
tion during the fair, to hold its meet- 
ings annually during the fair, and it 
is suggested that the meeting for 
organizing be held onthe fair grounds 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 13th, and 
then hold one or more sessions each 
day or evening during the week. We 
hope to induce the Editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; the Editor 
of Gleanings; Prof. Cook and other 
well-known apiarists to be present 
and aid in organizing such an associa- 
tion, and give us lectures on our spe- 
cialty during the fair, and we hope to 
make the occasion so interesting and 
protitable that bee-keepers will find it 
to their advantage to be present. 

Reduced rates for passengers and 
freight have been secured on all 
railroads coming here; any _ infor- 
mation in regard to which, with rules 
and regulations, and entry blanks of 





the fair association will be furnished 
free on addressing the “wy y ohn 
Farley, Toledo, O.,or Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Wagon Works, Toledo, O. 

I don’t know whothe Vice-President 
of the N. A. B. K. Society for Ohio is, 
and I hope I am not “ treading on his 
toes,” but it seems to me that so im- 
portant a fair as the Tri-State ought 
not to be ignored. 

I hope to get permission for such 
bee-keepers as may desire to bring 


"tents and camp on the fair grounds 


thus reducing the expense of a one 01 
two weeks’ stay. I will answer any 
inquiries in regard to it as soon as 
decided by the association. 

Wagon Works, O., July 27, 1882. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
That Professorship. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 


An old and not yet obsolete book 
says: ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
In accordance with its teachings, I 
like to harmonize disputants, espe- 
cially when it can be done in so pleas- 
ant a way as to say, ‘“* You are both 
right.”” This, I think, is precisely the 
case with the controversy between the 
editor of the BEE JOURNAL and Mr. 
Heddon, in regard to the proposed 
ag na professorship. In my hum- 
ble judgment, gentlemen, you are both 
right. ‘To fill the office in question, a 
man is needed possessed of scientific 
attainments in entomology and botany 
sufficient to enable him to give ample 
instruction concerning the structure, 
physiology, and habits of the bee; 
also to inform his pupils fully as to the 
classification, uses and culture of the 
various plants that yield honey. A 
man isalso needed to give practical 
teaching in bee a. With- 
out the latter, all will be theory, and 
mere theorists are always bunglers. 
The question is, can we get these two 
sets of qualifications combined in one 
professor ? Idoubtit. Prof. Cook is 
perhaps the nearest approach we have 
to this rare combination, and while he 
is unsurpassed, perhaps unrivalled, as 
an apiarian scientist, both he and his 
most sincere admirers will readily ad- 
mit that there are those who can beat 
him hollow as a practical bee-keeper. 
This is no disparagement to hi 
whatever, because eminence as a sci- 
entific professor, and distinction as a 
practical bee-keeper, are scarcely pos- 
sible to one and the same individual. 
Each is business enough for any one 
man, and he wins glory enough who is 
truly great in either of these depart- 
ments of study and labor. 

To make a complete equipment for 
aschool of apiculture, we need two 
professors, one of scientific and_the 
other of practical apiculture. Then 
we will havea ‘“‘full team.” Except 
on this plan, it will be only a‘ one- 
horse concern.” Mr. Heddon has 
well said,that the management of a 
large apiary conducted purely with an 
eye to business, is very different from 
the care of a few coloniesof bees. He 
is also right in the opinion that in the 
future, bee-keeping will be largely in 
the hands of specialists. These will 
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need special training. Some ma 

think I magnify bee-keeping too much 
when I say that, like the professions 
of law and medicine, it needs not only 
the collegiate, but the working educa- 
tion. You cannot make a good law- 
yer merely by attendance on law 
classes. He must work in an office 
and do business in the courts. Nor 
can you make a good doctor by put- 
ting him through a course of medical 
study. He must walk the hospitals, 
and see practice. Neither can you 
make a good bee-keeper by mere at- 
tendance at college. He must spend 
a season or two with a first-class bee- 
keeper who is handling a large apiary. 

The BEE JOURNAL has nominated a 
Scientific Professor, and though he is 
a stranger to me except by name, I 
take the JOURNAL’s word for it that 
he would be ‘the right man in the 
right place.” Now, let me name the 
Practical Professor—James Heddon. 
If there is a better man for the postin 
the whole United States of America, 
all Ican say is,I don’t know him. 
When I was in Mr. Heddon’s apiary, 
not long since, and found him giving 
his invaluable instructions to only two 
students, I could only wish he had two 
hundred, and that I was one of them. 

Since writing the foregoing, I 
have come across the following extract 
from the Examiner, which is too ex- 
cellent a clincher of what I have said 
to be omitted : 

‘** Let it be understood, then, that 
the college does not undertake to turn 
out merchants, or journalists, or law- 
yers, or engineers. What it does un- 
dertake, and what it accomplishes 
when students make faithful use of 
their opportunities,is to prepare young 
men to become the best kind of mer- 
chants, journalists and engineers. 
The college-bred man has to learn his 
trade or profession like any other ; but 
he will learn it quicker and better,and 
pursue his chosen calling with more 
success, than any man of equal ability 
and application who has been less 
thoroughly trained.” 

All of which is just as true in its 
application to the best kind of bee- 
keeping. 

Listowel, Ont., July 29, 1882. 





Translated from L’Apiculteur Alsacien-Lorrain. 
Comb Foundation-Making in Germany. 


DR. REISSER. 


My DEAR FRIEND :—This time a 
few lines concerning the manner in 
which comb foundations are made. 

The machine used by our section of 
the Society in their manufacture was 
furnished by M. Herm. Greve, gun- 
smith at New Brandenburg, and cost 
33 francs and 75 centimes ($6.28). It 
consists of two plates of zine, in which 
the bases of worker cells are cut, and 
which, consequently, exactly fit when 
one is placed upon the other. These 
— are fastened upon beechwood 
planks. 

The following are the details of the 
process: Put the wax which is to be 
used, and which should be pure, into 
a tin vessel large enough so the zine 
plates can be dipped in it and even 





moved about a little. This vessel is 
itself placed in a large kettle or boiler 
containing water kept at a tempera- 
ture of 80° or 90° C. (176° or 194° F). 
When the wax is once liquefied, one 
of the plates is moistened with a solu- 
tion of common soda and dipped into 
the wax-bath once or twice according 
to the thickness which it is desirable 
to give to the sheet, after which the 
plate with the adhering wax is im- 
mersed in cold water. The strips of 
wax which extend beyond the zinc- 
plate are trimmed off, and the sheet 
of wax is then gently detached and 
placed in a box between two layers of 
blotting-paper. The work continues 
thus until the wax is exhausted. Then 
one by one the sheets are taken out in 
order to be stamped on the side which 
is stillsmooth. The plates are mois- 
tened with soda,a sheet softened again 
by a momentary immersion in tepid 
water is placed between them, and 
they are then put under pressure. 
This sheet, when sufficiently pressed, 
is carefully loosened from the plate, 
passed through cold water to remove 
the coating of soda which it has, and 
then placed in the boxasbefore ; then 
the whole is weighed down by a 
smooth board and weight of some sort 
in order to secure evenness of surface. 

Theoretically foundation-sheets thus 
made cost two-thirds less than those 
we buy, but in reality this proportion 
is incorrect. The following are the 
reasons: 

1. The wood to which are attached 
the zine-plates becomes warped, in 
consequence of the repeated washings, 
bending the metal with it, and thus 
in a short time the surfaces of the 
plates become irregular and the sheets 
of wax are pressed too much in some 
places, holes being even produced, 


while in other places they receive no | 


pressure. The plates should be 
screwed to cast metal. Another im- 
perfection is, that they have no han- 
dies. One can supply this deficiency 
by attaching a cord, or, better still, a 
bent screw, which must be removed 
when pressure is applied. This incon- 
venience, it is true, only occasions a 
loss of time. 

2. Notwithstanding the soda-wash 
which is used, itis not always easy to 
detach the sheets of wax from the 
plates, and more than one breaks, 
whence comes the necessity of remelt- 
ing. But each sheet put back into the 
melting-vessel conveys with it some 
soda, however little it may be, and 
after quite a number of broken sheets 
have been returned, the wax in the 


bath only gives those that break like | 


glass aud have an objectionable color, 
The quantity of soda is increased at 
each dipping of the plate itself. 

5. The press required must be very 
strong: I defy the inventor of this 
method to succeed with a copying- 
press ; it would not stand the test a 
half hour. Suchan implement as is 
needed is not to be found in every 
house, nor even in every place. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to measure the 
pressure exerted; either it is insufli- 
cient and the bases of the cells are not 
shown, or it is excessive and the sheets 
are crushed. 

4. Simple immersion in water does 





not remove all the soda. It would be 
necessary to leave the wax more than 
a week in the water-bath, and renew 
the water quite often. But the foun- 
dation would become very brittle, and 
a large number of the sheets would 
break with the least handling. Iknow 
only one way of cleansing them, that 
is to lay one sheet after another on a 
wash-board, take them to a fountain 
or to a stream, and, with a soft brush 
and an abundance of water to wash 
the sheets of wax until the water used 
no longer effervesces. Eight to ten 
minutes are indispensable for each 
sheet. It may be considered good 
fortune if a quarter of them are not 
broken by this process. 
Lievre, Germany. 











Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 
m. Hoyt, Sce. 


Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 


Oct. 3-6—North American, at CIncinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 


5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 


Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, 0. 
{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





The National Convention. 


The following is the official call of 
the Secretary, Dr. Parmly, for the 
Convention of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. We hope there 
will be a large attendance: 


The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across Washing- 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 3rd to Sth, 1882. 
First session Tuesday, 10 a. m., “Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hope that 
this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised = from, and 
the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 

ERICK PARMLY, Sec. 

New York, July 12, 1882. 





tc The bee-keepers “ot Boone Co., 
Indiana, are invited to meet in Leba- 
non, at Barton Higgins’ office, over 
Jaskson’s bee hive, on the west side 
of the square, to organize an auxiliary 
County Association, on Aug. 10, 1882. 
GEORGE J. FREY, 
OrA KNOWLTON, 
JAS. H. OREAR, 


a oe Com. 
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Read before the Am. Inst. Farmers’ Club. 


Bee-Keeping and Other Pursuits. 





T. SHERMAN. 





In traveling this, the rural districts 
of New England, at the present day, 
one is painfully impressed with the 
melancholy contrast to the New Eng- 
land of our father’s time. 


Then, jolly, thriving farmers, well- 
cared for farms, smiling. fields and 
peace and gg greeted the eye on 
every hand. Prosperity and happy 
united families was the rule every- 
where ; now, these are the exceptions. 
Families are, very generally, broken 
up ; the daughters are in the factories, 
and the sons have emigrated to the 
west, carrying with them the snap 
and grit of the typical Yankee. Even 
now, the sturdy boys are, by the hun- 
dreds, leaving the old crib and seek- 
ing new homes beyond the ‘ Father 
of Waters.” In hundreds of instances 
that have come under the observa- 
tion of your—perhaps cynical—essay- 
ists, while tramping with knapsack 
and staff, farm houses have been 
seen in the crazy-looking condition, 
80 graphically depicted on the black- 
board by our accomplished fellow 
husbandman, Dr. Gerrish. Farms 
have gone to waste and are tenanted 
mainly by the idle and shiftless, or by 
those who are as worn out as the 
farms themselves, and a general air of 
discouragement and  despondency 
too prevails. 


The experienced tiller of the soil 
who presided over the Tribune has 
been under the sod for many years ; 
but his counsels to the young man to 
“go west” are still impressed on the 
minds of Yankee lads, and the papers 
of yesterday tell us that over three 
hundred have already gone this 
spring from the little State of Ver- 
mont to Dakota. 

And so this sad state of affairs 
among the down East peasantry be- 
comes yearly more and more pro- 
hounced, and but for her ten thous- 
and factories New England might in 
time again become the howling 
yiderness that our progenitors found 


‘The agriculturist of the West, from 
his prolitic virgin soil, on his stone- 
less prairie, is munificently rewarded 
for his labors—labors, too, far lighter 
than his forefathers knew of. He 
finds his profit in growing wheat and 
corn, in raising cattle and sheep, in 

€ dairy products of butter and 
cheese, and in many other industrial 
pursuits, which bountiful nature sup- 
Plies him with the soil and climatic 
conditions favorable for. But what 
is the man in the East to do now on 
his comparatively sterile lands ? With 
him, what with a cold, flinty, untill- 
able soil, unpitying climate, and un- 
lovable conditions generally, it re- 
quires severe toil and a grinding 
frugality that amounts to a cruel de- 
Privation of the essentials for health 
and comfort to make both ends meet. 

€1s oftimes forced to subsist on 
What the storekeepers won’t take of 

im—sour bread, measly pork, the 
ubiquitous unbaked dough pie (fla- 








vored with dibb), the inevitable | out of. They, dear, good souls, taught 
doughnut, and other equally fructify- | that through the apple, in the days of 
ing edibles. old, came “ original sin ;” and through 


Such alife arfd such a fare belittles 
the man, and as his prosperity often 
depends upon the potato yield, dis- 
cussion upon that esculent is the one 
topic dearest to his heart, and the 
esthetic tastes of his hard-working 
wife can find no higher expression 
than in the pretentious sunflower and 
the ungraceful hollyhock. 

No wonder, then, that the country 
is like poor Ireland, full of absentees. 
No wonder, either, that the bitter 
problem is present, “ Is life worth the 
living,” under such heart-chilling|that the most luscious grapes it has 
conditions? ever been our good fortune to meet 

Is it surprising that the young fel- | with on this continent, were presented 
low solves the problem with a “ no ?” | to our enraptured gaze and our 
With tears in his eyes, but resolution | yampered pa ate, in Canada (on the 
in his heart, his other shirt tied up in Looe line), and the most glorious 
a handkerchief, the traditional 50 lorchard of apples, pears and plums. 
cents and a few doughnuts in his| we found near Brattleboro, Vt., and 
pockets, the revised New Testament all these both vines and trees, had 
in his bosom, and the dear old! been in bearing for years. Why_not 
mother’s blessing on his head, he | profit by such rich experiences ? Why 
trudges off and helps to build up the} not export 1,000 barrels of apples 
Empire of the West. | where we now send one ? 


But we propose, to-day, to speak On| ‘Then too. we have been told from 
= Rag ogy ~ a nem —_ | this platform, in language positive, if 
oO try to show that“ hope may yet. not strictly classical—that silk culture 


spring eternal in the breast” of the can be successfully carried on in New 
stay-at-home New England farmer, | fyejand, but upon that point our 


and that he may even there become | (nies) a i sili 
again not merely happy and prosper- | — — little shaky. 

ous, but perchance a bloated capital-|,, We insist upon it, however, that 
ist. |the other industrial pursuits herein 

Having the facts, figures, results, mentioned, whilst being refining and 
and experiences to demonstrate the |¢levating to a degree, may also be 
truth of the statement, we unhesitat-|™ade remunerative beyond the 
ingly assert that, dreams of advice. 

Ist. Dairy Farming can be and is|, Relinquish then the unequal con- 
made to pay handsomely. Our worthy | test between the plow and the rocks, 
President and our honored associate | the hoe and the potato bug, and let 
Dr. Trimble, gladly testified to what | YOUr | — and your  ** short- 
they saw on the Starr Ranch, at| horns” regale themselves in sweet 
Litchfield, and there are other dairy | fields and pastures green, and they 
|farms showing equally good results, | Will do their part to enrich your 
‘some perhaps better, why not hun- | tables and your coffers, bring « wealth 
‘dreds of them? Need we send to | 0f bloom into the cheeks of the bonnie 
\Iowa for our butter, when Maine, | little folks, and help keep your boys 
with her bleak and merciless atmos-| Prosperous and contented at home. 
phere, carries off the prizes at our | But don’t forget the fruit trees. 

| All this, however, falls short of our 


agricultural fairs ? 
2d. The production of poultry—ay, | purpose, which was, and is, to direct 
smile if you will—can, with proper | attention mainly to another and still 
management, let us emphasize the|more lovable industry, and so our 
words—proper management—be made | thesis is: The apiary, or bee culture, 
largely remunerative, and will draw a | as a source of profit to the New Eng- 
line under the word largely. land farmer. 
8d. Pisciculture, where one has the| Why the New England man in par- 
location for it, will we are assured by ‘ticular? Because that part of the 
the Hon. Mr. Roosevelt, rapidly roll country was the original habitat of 
in the shekels, and make plethoric | the bee, as it was the home ofthe 
the money bags of the farmer. Trout-| kind of trees and flowers which seem 
raising, at any rate, we will subscribe |to have been made for its special 
delectation, and whose sweets it 


to, from a very limited personal ex- 
perience. takes the most particular delight in 

4th. Arboriculture will always pay ; | ravishing. 
Our beloved friend, Dr. Trimble,. 


but, of course, here the question of 
time is an important factor; yet we| has so thrilled and delighted us with 
may say, neglect not to set out trees,|his exquisite delineations of insect 
for they grow while we sleep, and are | life and habits, that it seems rude 
temerity to venture into his special 


ever things of beauty and utility. 
field of investigation; but, from our 


5th. Fruit trees, as a specialty, we 
cannot too strongly urge upon you, | heart of hearts, we love our dear little 
for with intelligent care and nursing | dumb friends, the bees, who so faith- 
fully play their part in the divine 


they will reward you with golden 
economy. 


fruit. The saturnine idea of our ; ; 
Excuse us if we do not go into any 


the apple of latter days comes the 
cider mill, and from the cider mill to 
the gin mill the transition is an 
easy one. So our good uncle, for once 
with a fanaticism commendable for 
its honest self-sacrifice, cut down his 
orchard. 

6th. Viniculture has not received 
the attention it deserves, and prob- 
ably—we may say probably—on ac- 
count of the same grim Puritan rigid- 
ity in regard to wine drinking. 

We would remark—en passant— 














| progenitors we have happily grown 


worthy and well-meaning but dis- j 
tressingly narrow-minded Puritan | wild sethestic craze over the doctor’s. 
fantastic measuring worms and his 
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hairy caterpiller, but for us the honey 
bee sufficiently ** fills the bill.” 

As amateurs in entomology, we 
have found infinite pleasure in the 
study of other humble creatures of 
the insect world, but chiefest of all 
commend us to the little winged elf 
that goes about doing so much good, 
that not only aids to fructify the 
blossom, hut ‘ gathers honey all the 
day from every opening flower.” 

it, of all God’s beautiful creation, 
most and best justifies its existence, 
patiently and untiring working for 
prosperity, and content with a bare 
subsistence for itself. 


With it, it is ever work and wor- 


ship. The merry little thing tells it 
all in its cheery hum. Does it needa 
vivid imagination to find in its pleas- 
ant buzz a doxology ? An anthem of 
gratitude, welling ever from a sur- 
charged heart, for the gift of life and 
joyous sunshine? If you think it 
does, then you have not, as we have, 
enjoyed an intimate yore gs with 
the happy fellow. Its brief life is a 
sermon (and we know what a good 
sermon is, for have we not been fortu- 
nate enough several times to hear oar 
friend and brother farmer, the Rev. 
Mr. Lightbourn). Yes, the bee’s life 
isa good practical sermon, and its 
creed should find ready acceptance in 
every Well balanced mind. 

In it we find the realization of 
our ideal communist. Is it not so, Mr. 
Sharp ? for its efforts are always for 
the good of the whole phalanstery 
and tor generations to come after. 
Its own life is ephemeral, but six 
weeks at the most, while engaged in 
active business life; six weeks of 
cheerful toil and its work is ended ; 
but its “children may well rise up 
and call it blessed.” 

Let us fora few moments contem- 
plate its model home. What does it 
reveal? Contentment, order, im- 
maculate cleanliness, brotherly love, 
and industry ; no dissipation, no stay- 
ing out o’ nights. Bah! we leave this 
wretch to the enjoyment of his own 
billious captiousness. 

But true it is that the lady of the 
house, albeit a lady of high degree, is 
an exemplary wife and mother. A 
Short bridal tour; this, of course, 1s 
the correct thing, en regel, and thena 
return to the home of her youth to re- 
ceive the congratulations of her 
numerous, admiring friends; no 
eards, no cake, no refection but plain 
bee bread, with honey syrup and an 
unanimous pean of rejoicing. Ever 
after, .this ever to be praised royal 
matron remains at home and attends 
to the family, with whom (and with 
Society in general) she is ever kind, 
gentle and amiable, wisely or un- 
wisely, preferring, however, not to 
have any other ladies in the house. 





To Bee-Keepers in Florida. 


To assist in making out my report 
to the National Society, I would con- 
sider it a great favor it bee-keepers all 
over the State of Florida would write 
down what the general character of 
the season has been and its effect on 
the bees of their neighborhood, the 





results of his own and his neighbors’ 
labor in their apiaries since last Sep- 
tember, and anything else worthy of 
note connected with the industry, and 
send the reports to me by Oct. 15th, as 
the National Convention commences 
Nov. 3rd, and my report must be in 
Cincinnati by that time. Every thing 
promises well in this section for an 
unusually large crop of late honey to 
come in November and December, 
that can not, of course, be included in 
the reports. Would be glad, however, 
to have the prospect fora late crop in- 
cluded in reports. 
W. S. Harr, V. P. for Florida. 
New Smyrna, Fla., July 28, 1882. 





The bee-keepers of Boone Co., 
Ind., are cordially invited to meet at 
the office of Barton Higgins, Lebanon, 
Aug. 10, for the purpose of organizing 
an auxiliary county bee-keepers’ so- 
ciety, by request of committee. 








Fall Transferring.—Please inform 
me through the BEE JOURNAL, if it 
will be prudent to transfer bees from 
old box hives to movable frame hives 
during the month of August. If you 
recommend the transfer, please give | 
all the information necessary to insure | 
success. A. D. DARBY. 
Baton Rouge, 8. C. 





[If you are certain of honey flow | 
sufficient, after the transfer is made, | 
for the bees to gather winter stores, 
then you had better transfer at once. 
You will find all the necessary infor- 
mation in the BEE JOURNAL of July 
12th, page 437. We have on several 
occasions practiced a similar method | 
with great satisfaction.—ED. ] 

Hybrid Bees.—I am a mere novice 
in the bee business. I commenced 
last spring with 13 colonies, 2 of which 
were in a starving condition when 
spring opened; 5 of those colonies 
were in movable comb hives and 8 
were in old log and box hives. I have 
increased by artificial swarming to 37, 
and lost 7 or 8swarms which came out 
during my absence. I now have them 
all in movable comb hives, and have 
taken from them 586 Ibs of beautiful 
comb honey in section boxes, and have 
used no comb foundation. All black 
bees, except one colony of Italians, 
which I got to experiment on. They 
are all in excellent condition, and are 
storing honey very fast. I am con- 
gratulating myself on my success as a 
novice. but, doubtless, I owe a great 
deal of it to the reading of the BEE 
JOURNAL. I have found several puz- 
zles, one of which I will mention. I 
sent for an Ltalian queen in May last, 
and introduced herin June. I thought 
her to be the only Italian queen with- 





in 100 miles of here, as I had never 


seen nor heard of any nearer than 
that to this place. The queen, I sup- 
pose, was injured in transit, as she 
was a long time unfruitful after her 
arrival, but finally, commenced laying, 
and has been gradually impreving 
since, but the mystery is, since her 
introduction I have found scattering 
Italian bees in several other hives, 
and several swarms have been capt- 
ured, which were mixed with Italian 
bees, and in every instance that has 
come under my observation, there 
were pure Italian bees and pure black 
bees, and some which appeared to be 
mixed. Now, will you please give me 
some light in explaining how this 
mixturecomes? Lalsoinclose a small 
piece of a vine which is very abund- 
ant here in the bottoms, and blooms 
nearly all summer. I wish to know 
its name and rank as a honey plant. 
B. L. CLEMENTS. 
Queen City, Tex., Aug. 1, 1882. 


[Drones from your Italian ‘queen 
have met the young queens from your 
black colonies, and those of others, 
thus accounting for some being ap- 
parently Italian, some black, and 
others mixed. 

The vine is called tie-vine, and is an 
excellent honey-producer.—ED. | 


Bees in Arkansas.—The past winter 
was very favorable with us for breed- 
ing. We have had no frost since the 
last of February. Our honey season 
opened about March 1. Swarming be- 
gan the 25th, and they are swarming 
yet. It is of no use to clip the queen’s 


| wings, clipped or not they will swarm, 


and halfof them abscond. Our honey 
resources are maple, willow, red bud, 
wild plum, peach, apple, poplar, honey 
locust, sweet gum, blackberry, per- 
simmon, and sumac in abundance. 
Did you ever hear of bees gathering 
honey from poison ivy? I think my 
bees are, as they cluster upon it very 
thickly. There are quantities of other 
honey plants, too numerous to men- 
tion, in which our bees find sweet 
nectar. I have 80 colonies in Langs- 
troth hives, and 60 in box hives. 
have extracted 3 and 4 times from the 
upper stories, and taken surplus as 
often from the box hives. I never 
lost a colony in wintering, except by 
starvation, or dysentery. 
“RANK THIAVILLE. 
Forest City, Ark., July 18, 1882. 


[Poison ivy (rhus toxicodendron) fur- 
nishes an abundance of pollen and 
some honey.—ED.] 


Bees in Colorado.—In a late copy of 
the BEE JOURNAL I see an article on 
fugitive swarms in California. In 
1879 there were only a very few bees 
in this county or State, and none 
known to beinthe forest. Now, July, 
1882, there are bees to be found every- 
where in the town and on the farms, 
also every suitable tree in the forests 
seems to be pre-empted. I know ofat 
least 30 colonies taken from trees an 
off of bushes where Sy! clustered 
after swarming, during this and the 
past season, and many swarms are 
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seen in the air moving to new locations. 
Bees winter well out-doors without 
protection, and as the mountains are 
covered with flowers from May Ist till 
frost, there seems no lack of honey. 
Our most experienced bee-keeper, Dr. 
W. D. King, of Boulder City, kept 
pees in the mountains near our present 
location for a couple of years, and one 
colony made for him 400 Ibs. extracted 
honey in one season, and IL notice just 
now that honey comes in so fast that 
the queens are crowded for room to 
— eggs. Does not this look like 
Colorado is destined to be a great bee 
country? PHIL. REARDEN. 
Jamestown, Col., July 28, 1882. 


Beautiful Foundation.—By this mail 
Isend sample of foundation that I, 
and many others, are using with good 
satisfaction. I will operate a mill] at 
the coming National Convention, if 
Mr. Heddon will meet me there with 
his press. J. VANDERVORT. 

Laceyville, Pa. 

[The sample received is intended for 
surplus boxes, measuring 41 inches 
long by 4 wide, and weighs just 144 
ounces—or, nearly 15 square feet per 
pound. It would be an interesting 
feature in the National Convention, if 
a competitive exhibition of the prac- 
tical workings of several of the ap- 
proved foundation machines could be 
arranged.—ED.] 


Journeyings in America.—After leav- 
ing Chicago on my way from Scotland 
to Texas, I visited Mr. Chas. Dadant’s 
apiary at Hamilton, Ill. For every 
} lover of the industrious little insect, 
such an apiary as Mr. Dadant’s holds 
great attractions. I inspected the 
various departments, saw them make 
comb foundation, introduce queens, 
and in fact the whole routine of pro- 
pusive American bee-keeping. I 
lave met one bee-keeper in America 
who has not impressed me favorably, 
and he was, as we would say in Scot- 
land, * warloch” looking. But Mr. 
Dadant was the soul of hospitality, 
and my sojourn at his home will be 
Tfemembered as one of the bright spots 
iimy trip. I begin to realize more 
fully that kee-keeping is not mere 
child’s play, and that with many years 
of experience, there are avenues brim- 
ming with knowledge yet unexplored. 
. JAS. ANDERSON. 
Quincy, Ill., July 30, 1882. 


Real a eareging—In my report of 


4 month ago, I gave you a very dis- 
‘ouraging account of our honey pros- 
pects for this season, but you replied 
with words of encouragment that 
seem now about to be realized. Our 
skies brightened some two weeks ago, 
ind after a few days of dry weather 
our bees commenced again to work on 
doth red and white clover, and to-day, 
1 comparison with the past, they are 
‘regular tornado. Sections that have 

nN on the hives for six weeks in a 
alf completed condition are being 

ished up and new ones started in a 
Way thatisrealencouraging I would 





be glad to have you see, smell and 
taste some of the small amount of 
honey that our bees have managed to 
— during our long, wet weather. 
t would test the skill of an apothe- 
cary to get up anything to beat it. 
It seems to be a compound of every- 
thing that is bad in the way of honey, 
and to a taste that has been educated 
by using our nice white clover honey, 
it is simply disgusting. 
JOHN C. PEDEN. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky., July 26, 1882. 


Returning Swarms.—Last year I 
bought an Italian queen and intro- 
duced her into a black colony. This 
spring I took the colony about a mile 
out into the country. I divided them 
June 10th. The old queen was great 
on the increase, so I divided again 
June 26th, to keep them from swarm- 
ing. I paid but little attention to 
them until word was sent me that my 
nice Italian swarmed July 2lst. I 
went out the next day to examine the 
hive, and found no queen, but the 
hive had 20 queen cells in it, three of 
them capped. I left them until the 
next day and examined again, but 
found no queen. I cut out all the 
cells but one, and moved the hive so 
that a hive with a queen cell stood 
where the old queen had swarmed 
from; just a week from the day that 
my bees swarmed, the family heard a 
great roaring among the bees; they 
said the yard was full of *them, but 
did not swarm as they supposed they 
would. I examined the hive where 
stood the old hive, and sure enough, 
there was my old queen back again, 
and settled down to business. She 
had destroyed the queen cell, and had 
part of a comb filled with eggs. 
should like to know whether this isa 
common occurrence or not? I sup- 
posed that when bees swarmed, they 
went to stay. I know but little about 
handling bees. What I have learned 
has been from ‘* Bee Culture ” and the 
BEE JOURNAL. This is my first year’s 
effort, and I have 20 colonies doing 
well. NATHAN M. WOODMAN. 

Bushnell, Il. 


[We frequently hear of swarms be- 
ing hived and deserting their new 
quarters after two or three days, some- 
times returning to the parent hive, 
but oftener to parts unknown. We 
do not know why they might not be- 
come dissatisfied after the lapse of a 
week and return, especially with a 
dearth in honey flow, and a new hive 
and population on the old stand.—ED.] 


Making up for Lost Time.—We have 
had the worst season for bees I ever 
saw up to July 20th, when basswood 
blossoms commenced to open, accom- 
panied with honey weather, and the 
bees work as though they meant to 
make up for lost time. expect to 
hear that Mr. Doolittle’s starving bees 
have stored basswood ponte by the 
ton the past week. King-birds do 
catch worker bees, and don’t you for- 

et it. I have seen them take the 

ees right from the basswood blos- 





soms every day this week. Powder 
and shot are the best remedy. Iam 
using Given and Vandervort founda- 
tion in 5x6 sections. As an experi- 
ment, I filled several cases with sec- 
tions filled with each kind of founda- 
tion, and in every case, the bees drew 
out the Given and stored it with honey 
before they commenced on the Van- 
dervort. his was a surprise to me, 
for the Vandervort was so handsome 
to look at I thought the bees would 
go for it as soon, if not before, the 
Given. I find alsike clover and south- 
ern thornless raspberry profitable to 
raise for bees. GEO. T. WHEELER. 
Mexico, N. Y., July 29, 1882. 


The Honey Wave.—After waiting 
and feeding so long, the honey wave 
struck us July 10th, and I never saw 
such a heavy yield as from that time 
until the 27th. It is mostly from lin- 
den, though some from red and white 
clover. I hived a swarm of Cyprians 
on the 15th in a2story Langstroth 
hive, with 20 frames of foundation. 
In 8 days I took 40 lbs of honey from 
the upper story, and the lower one 
was full. It is said that second 
swarms are led off by virgin queens. 
Do they mate while swarming, or 
after ? Wa. MALONE. 

Oakley, Iowa, July 27, 1882. 


[We have tested the matter to our 
satisfaction that they mate afterward. 
In cases of this kind we have found 
that more or less of drones are har- 
bored by the new swarm for four or 
five days, after which they are given 
the cold shoulder and unceremoni- 
ously ejected.—ED. ] 


Progressive Transferring. —Please 
let me say to Mr. Hutchinson that in 
my method of transferring I keep the 
old queen occupied, to a great deal 
better extent, than he does in the 
transferred combs. I lose the interest 
on the use of the 8 sheets of founda- 
tion 25 days, till I can make up the 
old hive. I gain many times that 
amount in the extra room I give my 
queen. He has but one queen at 
work by his methods, why should I be 
required to havetwo? L[nevernoticed 
any loss by any loating, but if Mr. H. 
does on testing this method, he can 
easily drive them into the new hive 
every 2 or 3 days, as fast as they hatch 
out. Try this method, Mr.Hutchinson, 
and you will never go back to sticks, 
wires or strings, and patched combs. 
It is the neatest, safest, surest and 
most profitable method I ever tried 
out of very many. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Introducing Queens.—The new use 
of the smoker for introducing queens, 
as suggested by Mr. Jones, on page 
410 of the BEE JOURNAL for 1881, has 
been more valuable to me than the 
subscription price of the JOURNAL. 
I have tried it, and can introduce 
queens with perfect satisfaction. 

Wma. ROBERTS. 

Vaughansville, O., July 29, 1882. 
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Dysenteried Nuclei.i—Do you sup- 
pose that mule thought the bees were 
eating honey after he had kicked over 
the hive? I will give $10 for a queen 
whose working progeny all fill them- 
selves with honey when badly dis- 
turbed, and do not sting when filled. 
What a pleasure to handle such bees, 
even if they did get some honey away 
from the extractor. 


E. B. SOUTHWICK. 
Mendon, Mich. 


Mr. Southwick thinks the cause of 
my bees having dysentery was their 
refusing to take food. The dysentery 
was caused in less than 24 hours, and 
the bees took food to excess. In my 
statement on page 444 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, it should read 4th where it 
reads 7th. I have since observed 
another case of dysentery in a 2-frame 
nucleus in a neighbor bee-keeper’s 
apiary, and if the particulars in these 
cases will be of any value, I will give 
them if desired; also the observance 
of the mating of a queen, and some 
facts concerning drones. 

Bryant, Ill. S. A. SHUCK. 

[We would be pleased to have Mr. 
Shuck, and all others, give all facts 
that may come within their knowl- 
edge which have a bearing upon im- 
portant questions constantly coming 
up for discussion, and especially those 
relating to vital matters, such as dys- 
entery in bees, mating of queens, and 
peculiarities of drones.—ED.] 





Progressive Transferring.—Had Mr. 
Heddon’s article on transferring. and | 
the one on width of sections, been 
written in May, I should have been at | 
least $8 better off to-day. I have 15} 
colonies in the Heddon hive, and you | 
can judge of the value to me of the | 
article on progressive transferring. I 
send you a wire presser for fastening 
foundation in frames. Please give it 
a trial, using No. 30 wire, and report. 
I shall get no surplus honey this year. 
Basswood not yet in bloom, but will 
come out in a few days. 

; __ F. M. CHENEY. 
South Sutton, N. H., July 29, 1882. 
[The wire-presser consists of a brad- 

aw] handle, in which is inserted a No. 
2 sewing needle to about 24 its length, 
somewhat slanting, the head is then 
ground off to leave about 24 of the 
eye. We have had no opportunity to 
test it, but doubt not it will do its 
work satisfactorily.—Ep.] 


_ Which Queen Goes ?—When a swarm 
issues, Which queen goes, the old ora 
ie one? I commenced a year ago 
ast spring with 3 colonies, divided 
once around, and had 2swarms. One 
colony died before winter set in; and 
this spring I lost one by starvation. 
I now have 10 good colonies. I have 
learned some by experience, and more 
through the BEE JouRNAL. My bees 
are mostly hybrids. Z. G. CooLry. 
Norwalk, Iowa. 


[The old queen always goes with the 











swarm.—ED.] 


Bees Doing no Good.—We have an 
abundance of white clover, but bees 
are not working on it. Basswood was 
only one week in bloom. If the fall 
flowers do not furnish more nectar, I 
will have to feed my bees to bring 
them through the winter, for we will 
have a severe one. Catnip and moth- 
erwort are the only plants bees are 
working onnow. No surplus in this 
part of the State. 

JOHN STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., July 28, 1882. 


[It is seldom we wish any man mis- 
taken, but we hope your prediction of 
a severe winter will prove you a false 
prophet.—Ep.] 

Breeding Up.—I have 12 June and 
July swarms in old box hives. Some 


of them are in fair condition consider- | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


ing the time they have been hived, | 


but the majority are quite weak, and 


will not live through without feeding— | 


| what is best to be done with them? 
BEE | 


Please answer through the 
JOURNAL. MARK THOMSON. 
Canton, O., July 28, 1882. 


{If honey is not coming in sufficient- | 
ly fast to keep up rapid breeding, bet- | 
ter feed a little each day, and trust to | 


fall flowers for winter stores. 
they fail, then will be time to feed for 
winter.—EpD.] 


Honey from Daisies,—Do bees gather 
honey or pollen 
white daisy, and if so, is it injurious 
to them for winter stores? They have 
worked on daisies some in this section 
this season, I never knew them to 
work on it before. Some bee-men 
think that it will kill the bees to win- 
ter on it. JOHN H. GREEN. 

Maine, N. Y. 


[We never knew bees to work on 
daisies, but suppose if they do so it is 
for the honey; and do not imagine it 
will be injurious. They winter on 


Should | 


hope for the best. I am thankful fo 
the winter supply already obtained, 
+. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y., July 29, 1882. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space, 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance, 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


(3 months).... 
(6 months)....40 
(9 months) : x 
(1 year) 60 = 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months 
5 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 
Discount, for 1 year, in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 
Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 


| the time the advertisement is inserted. 


from the common | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Dotices. ‘ 


GS Always forward us money eithe 
by postal order, registered letter, 0 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks 
are not taken by the banks in this cily 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 


honey from the mountain laurel, which | expense of collecting them. 


is quite poisonous to humanity.—Eb.] 


Maple Sugar.—Please imform me 
through the Weekly BEE JouRAL, if 


| 


| 
| 
| 


bees can be wintered on pure maple- | 


sugar? 
ebanon, N. H. 
[We would be afraid to attempt it, 
except as an experiment.—ED.] 


W. B. 


3ROWN. 


Prospects Brighter.—Basswood is 
now in full bloom, and the past three 
days have been splendid for the bees, 
the mercury standing at 90° in the 
shade at noon, and 70° at 5a.m., which 
is favorable for the secretion of nectar. 
The combs which showed nearly star- 
vation for the bees a few days ago, are 
now glistening with honey, and enough 
has been already stored for a winter’s 
supply by the majority of my colonies, 
while a few have commenced work in 
the boxes. A small surplus may yet 
be in store for we New Yorkers if the 
weather continues favorable. My 


| dish is right side up at least, and I 


— > <-- <- -+ -  - . 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity.—We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving ow 
views on this important subject, with 


| suggestions what to plant, and whel 


'and how. 


It is illustrated with 26 et 


| gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
| any address for 10 cents. 
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Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 

for the Weekly BEE JoURNAL for one 

year, will be entitled to the following 

premiums. Their own subscription 

may count in the club: 

For a Club of 


” 
2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey. 
3,—an Emerson Binder for —_ 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonie 


to enc 
them f 
cents, | 
per hui 
or m0} 
eover-} 
(giving 
bee-kee 
alone Vv 
and ex} 
of his | 


Ribb 
which 


paper ; 
month 
subser' 


Adve 
JOURN 
Saturd 


Eme} 
lot of 
cially f 
They a 
and m: 
to pre; 
receive 


or Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper pe 


cloth. 


“ 


5,— 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for! 
F or ‘Apiary Register for 200 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in ¢ 
for their labor in getting up the clu 
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Honey as Food and Medicine. 











Anew edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
B Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
Hof cooking in which honey is used, and 
SWyealthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
i bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
*B alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 














@ Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 







ofmerchandise weighing less than 80z. 
Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
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Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previgus week. 



























Emerson Binders.—We have had a 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
‘ity Gcially for the BEE JoURNAL for 1882. 
pay@ They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
0 preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
avelireceived. They will be sent post paid 
our aby mail for 75 cents. 

vith 
hen 
} el: 
d to 
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& Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


* 2a_<s 
ooo 


& Do not let your numbers of the 
Bez JouRNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
st way to preserve them is to pro- 
Cire a binder and put them in. They 
ate very valuable for reference. 


=—_——— 


| & When you meet with an accident, 
; E ta sprained ankle, or otherwise in- 

4 jured on’t go to the expense of send- 
doctor, but apply Kendall's 


Pavin Cure, and j 
Istant relic you will —— 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., August 7, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 

BEESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25e. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 
CINCINNATL 

HONEY—The market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominal. 
BEESW AX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. >. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 
BEESWAX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 lb. bxs., 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per Ib., 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 

BEESW AX—The demand for beeswax has been 
rather moderate, and though small lots are held 
about the same, large lots would have to be shaded. 
Western, pure, 27@28c.; Southern pure, 28@29c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—White comb honey, in 1 Ib. sections, 
continues to meet with ready sale at 25c. as fast as 
received. No 2 Ib. sections received as yet. A 
small lot of extracted has been received, but none 
sold, therefore cannot give quotations. BEES- 
WAX—25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—tThe general impression is that Kern 
and Tulare furnish rather poor honey. Asarule, 
the honey heretofore received from that quarter 
has not been of extra quality, but as an exception 
we note the receipt of some comb from Lemoore. 
Tulare county. which for whiteness and general 
excellence would be hard to beatinany part of the 
State. Some comb of superior quality from Los 
Angeles, raised by A. W. Hale, is commanding in 
small lots 20c. The same price was paid for last 
year’s yield. The ms perfection itself. Dark 
comb, no better than “C,” sold this week at 12c. 

We quote white comb, 17@18c.; dark to good, 8@ 
13c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@9%c.; 
dark and candied, 7@7K%e. BEESWAX—28@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY~—Selling fairly at 18@20c. per Ib. for 
comb, 7@8ce. for strained, and 10@12c. for extract- 
ed—top figures for choice well handled only. Sale 
20 bbis. strained at 8c. yn yi 
higher, undera scant supply and brisk demand. 
Prime at 25c. early, to 27@2sc. later. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 





A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bere 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 
a 

Gt We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 








The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 
->?e 

g= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference: 


—_—__———_6e @-> 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


a ee em oe 


«= Our new location, No. 925 West 














pMadison St., is only a few doors from 


the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and hasa large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


WENHAM, MASS, 


I see by Sept. No. of Gleanings, Mr. O. E. Coon 
wishes to know where he can procure Italian 
queens that will produce yellow drones. Mr. Coon 
can get queens from Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass., 
that will produce yellow drones and yellow bees 
with three bands; no two-banded bees among 
them, and the worker bees are workers, as good as 
the best. They are very docile (can be handled 
without bee-veil), and are very hardy. I have had 
Italian queens from Mr. Alley since 1878, and have 
never known a queen to produce a dark-colored 
drone, and the worker bees need not be putona 
window toshow their three bands. They willshow 
them when empty. C. J. ALDEN, Oakdale, Wis., 
Sept. 7, 1881. 


The queen I had of you isa jewel; $10 would 
not buy her. They are the best honey-gatherers I 
have. RED. LEWIS, Camden, Maine. 














I have bought queens of you for 10 years; you 
have always given me the best workers as well as 
the brightest stock. DR. MCKAY DOUGAL, Sene- 
ca, Mo., July, 1882. 


Your bees stand No. 1 here, JNO. T. NEWTON, 
West Richfield, O., July 15, 1882. 


Warranted Queens, $1.25; the largest, brightest 
and most perfect selected, $1.50 each ; Tested, $2 
-.. No money required until the Queen is re- 
ceived. 


Only Cyprian, Italian and Holy Land Queens for 
sale. 2ist Annual Circular sent on applica- 
return mail in most cases. 
Y¥ ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


tion. Queens b 
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AT LULING, TEXAS. 


I breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 


wax wanted. 
J. 8S. TADLOCK. 


1l4w3yt 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


B FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y¥. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 25e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
23 West Ma‘ison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882. 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith erof 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. 

For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 


GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$7177 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. A|] Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
llw6m E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 




















A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 








bb | COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48ce. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 








y may be found on file 
THIS PAPER at Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY 


EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 

For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For2 Langstroth “ Ioxis “ 
For 3 = ve 10x18 ” 
For 4 ” ba 10x18 - 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 ‘“* 
Fors * . 124%6x20 ** 
For 4 - cas 13x20 = 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me to obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ited. 
2. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28w13t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Il. 








FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Il. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


2 


ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
jgzeneral heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
w chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 











100 Colonies 


| olist, Lebanon, Mo. 





——, 


A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


t contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
ully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucvessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “* Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 


I 
“Ff 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the handsof 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Ill. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


‘the most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little work crs.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 4 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keepins 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicag0 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard {0 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of no 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements ip 
his line. We advise all interested to get a Copy 0 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest o 
beginner. It describes all the newest discover 
in the art by which the production of delicious an 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as Lehn 
prepare it for the market in the most attrac 
form. Itisembellished with beautiful engravins “ 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, pa ms 
price, that has ever come under our notice.— 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count: We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. I). 


We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


onthe PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULA ~ 
Swt 





wholesale or retail. 1 
INQUIRIES 
CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 


liw6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation. 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, 1 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42¢., 
over 50 Ibs.,41¢., less than 10 lvs., 44c.; Vander- 
Yort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
Ibs.,54c, No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, ° 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


1889, - ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882, 


am now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queen 
early in the season, $2.50; afte 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
: “STested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
Qui with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Ninby Smoker for $1.50. Address alt orders to 


Mt L. J. D L, 
lowtt Order Office)—Butier, Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


pare Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
adem: and springs that donotrust an: break, 
The ellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
ad Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 

&5x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
Postpaid for $2. Address, 


owt WOH AM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 
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BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880................50e. 
For Bee Journal of 1881........ eoccece ee 
For Bee Journal of 1882............ .... 75e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicage, Ill. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or expregs, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
‘ Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
‘ plies of every description. 


a as ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 



















Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1.... .-10.00 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 
= - after July 1.. 2.50 
3 ™ per half doz., 
Ofter Jaly 1..cccccccccccccce 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


«> CHEAP FOR CASH. .&& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 30 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 


It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3. The title is perfect. and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 










county, attested by the County Clerk; the 
a are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 


I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall] farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—s30:.— 
320 Pages; 133 line Illustrations, 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly iliustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to do without. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly pructical, 


aot 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buok-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my Operations and successful mun- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E., H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

Witb Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet wet witha work,either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apt r, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘oul taking an interest in this sub 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culture in Eurupe or America ; @ 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee: man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 

iary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of a which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupaions.—American Inventor. 

—soi— 

PrRicE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00.by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original | 


first to copy? ; BINGHAM | 


Smoker 


25,000 IN USE. 


if you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomeér this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our vee oe hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. 
others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 $2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 244 inch a 
BHxtra Bingham Smoker 
shield), 2 inch 1 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
1% inch 5 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
Knife, 2 inch 1 Oo 


175 


1 50 
1 25 


65 


115 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


«2 For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. ‘Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


17wtf 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. UTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


(Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


" J. H. ROBERTSON 
Sutt Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
I5wem JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 














HALBERT E. PAINE. StToRY B. LADD. 


late Com’r of ‘Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicftors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29w13t WASHINGTON, D. C. 








$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
FURMO SIYLE ap Mastioes, *ecomoes 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in any way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

r price for this instrument, boxed 
and defivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool 4 


ae 

and Book, only $245. 
R ced from our late wholesale factory price, 
$295, for 60 day-~ only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test ‘trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, #160 up. Over 15.000 in use, 
and not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC \ price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 

ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 
Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You willnever 
regret doing s0.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 


2ismly 





IEW, 
t@ To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 
7 Agents for America. J Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 


| of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 


illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
>ubject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica], 
‘rhe book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—81.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 81.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘*‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, VSe.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy E the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
one Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foat:, Wines,ete; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, de. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their _apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G@. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c¢. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views 02 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. 50e- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
yams positions of sick horses, and treats * 

seases in a plain and comprehensive manner. t 
has recipes, a table of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 02 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade A 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vas 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, ~ 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, a 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Ass, 4 ts 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, ble 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is @ verite its 
Treasury of Useful nowledge, and wort Po 
weight in gold to a. hanic, Man, 
Farmer. ce, postage paid, $2.50. 








